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PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC CHARITY AND OF PRIVATE 
PHILANTHROPY IN GERMANY. 1 

I. 

In 1893 poor relief in the city of Hamburg was completely 
reorganized. In this reorganization, for whose conduct I was 
called thither, an attempt was made to take cognizance of all 
more modern methods and recent experience in charity work. 
It is therefore with pleasure that I comply with the request of 
the editor of the Journal for a report on the system of poor 
relief and private philanthropy in use in Hamburg. A careful 
consideration convinced me, however, that the scope of the pres- 
ent paper would be too narrow if confined to a presentation of the 
recent changes in poor relief at Hamburg. The German who 
attempts to write on German poor relief for American readers finds 
himself involuntarily comparing his own with American methods 
with which we have become acquainted not only through the 
writings of theorists, but also through numerous reports and 
statistics. I do not hesitate to say that the science of charity 
work has been materially advanced by these more recent publi- 
cations on American charities so far as they bring out and dis- 
cuss the general principles underlying charity and philanthropy. 
Moreover, they serve to strengthen our conviction that all theo- 
retical investigations based on a large practical experience must 
lead to the same conclusions, at least in all essential points, and 
it is a matter of indifference whether this experience is gained 
in England or in America, in Germany or in France. We are 
not dealing with an empty phrase when we speak of universal 
principles, founded, not upon territorial and local customs and 
conditions, but on human nature ; though a considerable impor- 
tance does, of course, attach to these customs and conditions. 

1 Translated for the American Journal of Sociology by O. E. Wieland. 
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It will depend largely upon the form of government of a 
community and upon the degree of self-government whether the 
public charities are to be administered by a system of honor 
officers or whether salaried officials will be required ; and the 
quality of these same organs must determine whether the sys- 
tem of outdoor or indoor relief shall be preferred in public 
assistance. The mediaeval view, which regarded philanthropy 
as a mode of penance done for the safety of one's own soul, 
leads to a relation between the benefactor and the recipient 
entirely different from charity work directed from the point of 
view of the police department or that carried on from purely 
philanthropic motives. The characteristics of a population, the 
kinds of industry carried on, the geographical position, inland or 
on the coast, the predominance of rural or urban work, etc., all 
have a decided influence upon the administration of charities. 
But it cannot be doubted that each system of poor relief, wher- 
ever practiced, will produce the same social and economic results. 
Whenever a workhouse under energetic management has super- 
seded the system of outdoor relief in consequence of the abuse 
of outdoor relief, the result has invariably been a decided falling 
off in the number of paupers. This may be verified by statistics 
not only from England and America, but from Germany as well. 
Carelessness in the treatment of deserted children, as we find it 
in France in the early part of the present century, at the time of 
the so-called tours, resulted in an incredible increase in the num- 
ber of desertions and strongly encouraged immorality and 
thoughtlessness in the matter of reproduction. The same fact 
was observed in Italy, in Spain, in England, and in Germany 
under similar institutions. Human nature has shown a decided 
tendency to accept services and favors rendered gratis, reluc- 
tantly at first, then more boldly and without any sense of shame. 
This holds true especially when the service is rendered by the 
state or the community so that no particular individual can be 
looked upon as the benefactor. The same fact has been observed 
in times of great public calamity, distress and need (arising from 
floods, epidemics, etc.), when a public fund or store has been 
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distributed, not carefully and in accordance with the needs of 
the individual, but lavishly and without regard to anything save 
the liberal collection of supplies. 

The excellent observations of Warner 1 concerning the causes 
of poverty, the best means of its prevention, the treatment of 
tramps, concerning the best methods of uniting public and pri- 
vate charities, are in perfect agreement with the views which the 
great German organization, "Verein fur Armenpflege und Wohl- 
thatigkeit," has been attempting to diffuse for years. In all 
those publications of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
which are of particular importance in our field, especially in the 
standard work of Gerando and in the publications of the London 
charity organization society, we find everywhere the same prin- 
ciples of benevolence, the same opinions in regard to the influ- 
ence of philanthropy upon the benefactor and the recipient. 

Modern methods of trade and commerce, the growth of the 
press, the large number of students constantly in attendance at 
foreign universities have wonderfully facilitated the interchange 
of ideas and experiences. Yet even in the reports from smaller 
communities and distant localities, where the leaders in poor 
relief and philanthropic work are certainly not men of thorough 
theoretical training, one is constantly struck by the fact that 
there are very exact general laws underlying every form of char- 
ity and that these laws have found more or less correct expres- 
sion in the legislation and literature of all civilized countries. 

To speak of the American and English "workhouse system" 
and of the German " Elberfeld system " as of different methods 
of poor relief seems, at first thought, in contradiction to our last 
statement. But the discrepancy is only a seeming one ; in real- 
ity both systems are based upon the same fundamental concep- 
tion ; the principle of the workhouse, on the one hand, is sacri- 
ficed to a considerable degree in favor of outdoor relief, the latter 
in its turn yields the former a place in its system. Whether 
the one or the other system shall be given preference in a given 
community depends very much more on historical development 
1 Warner, American Charities. 
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and the available administrative machinery, than upon any radi- 
cal differences of opinion in regard to poor relief and philan- 
thropy. The Elberfeld system will prove, on closer examina- 
tion, to be not an arbitrary one, the sudden invention of a shrewd 
brain ; in the main it is a renewal of principles which were actu- 
ally practiced by the primitive church, which are clearly expressed 
in the poor regulations of the time of the Reformation, and which, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, were again unearthed 
and given universal recognition. It is merely because Elberfeld 
revived these sound fundamental principles, after a period of 
mismanagement, and applied them with such remarkable success 
that we speak of the Elberfeld system as a new acquisition and 
as being, per se, the correct and proper system of present-day 
poor relief. The first of these fundamental principles is that 
poor relief must be individualized, i. e., the aid given to each 
person must correspond in its character, its amount, etc., to the 
peculiar needs of the individual. This of itself implies the fur- 
ther principle, that, in order to be practical, poor relief must be 
a personal transaction from man to man. Any system which 
attempts to treat all exactly alike must be rejected. This again 
forbids receiving all applicants, without distinction, into alms- 
houses, or taking children into nurseries without a careful exam- 
ination of all circumstances connected with the case, or giving 
aid to unknown persons, or treating the able-bodied and those 
incapable of work exactly alike. The first and greatest result of 
the adoption of this principle of individualization was that those 
practicing charity in any form learned to adapt their gift to the 
circumstance of a particular case ; to give work instead of 
money, or refuge and care in an institution in preference 
to work ; or, where the circumstances of the case required 
it, even to mete out punishment instead of aid. This again made 
it necessary for the system to demand that before the nature and 
the amount of the aid were decided upon, the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the applicant should be carefully examined by 
impartial and disinterested persons. If Elberfeld and other Ger- 
man communities were able to find among their citizens men to 
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whom the duty of such examination and the administration of 
charities could be entrusted, by a system of honor offices, this 
fact is to be attributed to certain peculiar characteristics of the 
life of the German community. 

The principle of self-government has, it is true, been more 
fully worked out in England and, especially, in America. But 
there it is far more connected with politics and with private 
enterprise, so that in the matter of administration of the charities, 
requiring as it does an unusual amount of independence and 
impartiality, the advisability of a system of honor offices seemed 
very questionable. For this very reason, however, private 
philanthropy was developed to such an extent that (particularly 
in America) the state and the community are relieved of a 
great many burdens which in Germany they have to bear. And 
that is why England has been able to employ the workhouse 
system much more freely and unhesitatingly ; for outdoor 
relief, especially the care of widows and orphans, is exercised 
quite generally by private individuals, while in Germany this rests 
to a greater extent on the community. But — and here we return 
to our starting point — this by no means alters the nature of the 
problems or the principles recognized as fundamental and essen- 
tial for their solution. In the English Reform Act of 1834 there 
was recognized as fully as at Elberfeld the fact that above all 
things a thorough examination of each individual case was nec- 
essary ; the only difference lies in the fact that they (the Eng- 
lish), on account of the abuses of outdoor relief, felt justified 
in putting it down as a general principle that the best means of 
testing the individual case was the workhouse ; for they argued 
that those who were really in need would gladly accept its help, 
while an impostor would shrink from the inconveniences and 
personal limitations enjoined by the life in such an institution. 
The truth of this claim has now been so fully demonstrated 
that, even in Germany, all those versed in the subject desire to 
give the workhouse principle a trial, so far as such a test of each 
case is at all necessary. The test is not needed where every 
suspicion of deception or of fear of work is precluded, as, for 
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instance, in the case of weak or sick persons, or widows with a 
number of children, or orphans, etc.; it becomes a necessity, 
however, when we are dealing with able-bodied men, whose 
willingness to work it is extremely difficult to ascertain outside 
of such an institution. The error of England and America in 
the application of this principle lies only in the fact that it has 
been made somewhat too general ; all sorts and classes of people 
are received in the workhouse without distinction. But in both 
these countries this danger is met in a most happy manner, viz., 
by the founding of special institutions and homes for the sick, 
the imbecile, and for children, and (largely through private 
philanthropy) also for the aged, for widows and orphans. In 
this way the range of the inmates of the workhouse is limited. 
But there is yet another respect in which this relation of public 
and private charities is of importance to the development of 
poor relief in general. Naturally enough the state and the 
community will not undertake a branch of poor relief which is 
already fully provided for by private effort ; this is very gener- 
ally true of the work for children in Germany. And yet it 
makes no small difference whether a particular branch of poor 
relief is cared for by public organs or depends entirely upon the 
uncontrolled charity of private individuals. 

The difference is to be found not so much in the results of 
a public and a private charity, as in the motives, and in the dif- 
ference which exists between public and private institutions in 
general. In themselves the various arrangements are all alike ; 
the dollar received through a public charity looks exactly like 
that given by a private individual ; the bed in a public hospital 
does not differ from that in a private institution, except that the 
furnishings in a private institution, such as the " Girard Col- 
lege," are likely to be far more elegant than those of a public 
institution can ever be. In France and Italy, as well as in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the so-called voluntary system is in vogue, i. e., 
poor relief is not enjoined upon the state by law ; and yet the 
state and the community do very much ; for the private charities 
of the bureaux de bienfaisance are by no means able to meet the 
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needs, and but for the assistance of the public authorities in 
poor relief actual loss of life, physical destruction of the inhabi- 
tants, must result, a condition which the state could never tol- 
erate. In France the departments, together with the state on 
the one hand, and with the commune on the other, are legally 
responsible for the care of the infirm, the feeble-minded, and 
the children. 

In America the expenditure of the states for public relief 
exceeds a hundred million dollars, a sum so vast that one would 
be led to suppose that public charities were predominant. In 
states like Germany, on the other hand, where the law requires 
public relief, the financial condition of a great many communi- 
ties is such that they cannot begin to fulfill this legal require- 
ment; they can meet it only in the most inadequate manner. 
In such cases the principle of the workhouse is naturally 
employed without any further consideration, and everyone who 
is dependent on the community for housing is packed, entirely 
regardless of age or sex, into a rural poorhouse which fre- 
quently falls very far short of even the most modest demands. 
Here the poorhouse is certainly a most severe test ; for surely 
no human being would enter it unless forced by the direst dis- 
tress. The great difference between the poor relief of rural 
districts and that of the city leads to the same results as in all 
other countries ; the poor and the aged, as well as vagrants and 
beggars, tend to concentrate in large cities, where the resources 
at the command of charity are incomparably greater and much 
more freely distributed. Where public relief is wanting, as in 
the Latin countries, the deficiency is generally balanced by 
ecclesiastical orders and societies. It is extremely difficult to 
get a financial estimate of the work of such organizations, but 
no doubt it is very considerable. Wherever the civil commune 
has succeeded to the church in the matter of poor relief, as in Ger- 
many, the efforts of the church in this direction have fallen off 
very markedly, except where special endowments were available. 

Our discussion thus far shows that we may justly speak of 
fixed laws and principles in poor relief and philanthropy, and 
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that the question is merely one of the proper adaptation and 
application of these laws to a local environment, due considera- 
tion being given to historical development and to actual conditions. 
The means of this adaptation are always to be sought in the right 
kind of organization. This is a matter of such great importance 
that, in judging of the real worth of a charity or a system 
of charities, the content of the poor laws and the means at dis- 
posal are only second or third-class criteria ; a judgment of the 
worth of a charity must be based first and above all on the 
nature and character of the organization which dispenses that 
charity. A good organization, which establishes the proper 
relation between donor and recipient and judiciously combines 
public relief and private philanthropy, can produce far better 
results with only moderate means and in spite of entirely inade- 
quate legislation than can ever be effected by a poor organization 
even with the most perfect laws and the most abundant resources ; 
for neglect of and disregard for the laws and a squandering 
of resources must invariably result from poor organization. 

In the light of these facts the following pages should be 
interpreted ; in them it is our purpose to give a brief description 
of that form of organization which, in Germany, is regarded as 
the most effectual and most judicious at the present time. 

II. 

In order to understand German poor relief we must call to 
mind the fact that throughout Germany, with the exception of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the care for the poor is made a legal obligation. 
This obligation is enjoined upon communes, municipalities, and 
communal corporations in such a way that no person, whether he 
be a German or a foreigner, shall, in the hour of need, be with- 
out appropriate and suitable aid, wherever he may be. Every com- 
mune, therefore, has its organization for poor relief {Armenver- 
band) which must furnish appropriate aid, without any regard to 
the political or civil connections of the recipient. In order that 
this duty may not become too heavy a burden upon those 
localities where the poor and needy are wont to concentrate, the 
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law requires that the community granting the aid shall be reim- 
bursed by that commune in which the recipient (if he have wife 
and family with him) has last been in continuous residence 
for a period of two years. If he has not been in continuous 
residence anywhere for that length of time, or if more than two 
years have passed since he left a community, a larger district — 
state, province, or county (Kreis) — to which the recipient may 
belong politically is made responsible for the aid he receives. 
Assistance granted to foreigners invariably falls back upon the 
state. This system of reimbursement, it must be distinctly 
understood, is merely a financial measure for the purpose of 
equalizing the burdens of poor relief among the several com- 
munities ; it does not give to the poor any legal right to claim 
the aid of a district. Whether, in any individual case, aid is 
really necessary, and of what kind, and in what amount, — all 
of these questions are decided by the authorities in whose 
district the applicant is living. Complaint because of the refusal 
of aid can be registered only with the officers of the association, 
not in a court of law. 

In view of the great variety of organizations for poor relief, 
the poor laws are content to make one general requirement, viz., 
that aid is to be granted in case of need, within the range of 
necessity. Details as to plan of work, organization, etc., are 
left for the province or the community to decide. In what man- 
ner the work is to be carried on must, as we have pointed out 
above, be determined by local conditions such as the wealth of 
the church and ecclesiastical orders, the wealth of the commu- 
nity at large, the extent of the population, and the administrative 
system underlying the work. In smaller communities and less 
densely populated localities, where the entire field can be easily 
surveyed, a moderate fund is raised for charitable purposes, the 
dispensation being left entirely in the hands of a salaried official 
(mayor or alderman). Occasionally we find a community pos- 
sessing such liberal endowments that public relief is hardly 
necessary. In the poorer rural districts people generally prefer 
to furnish their dependents provisions and necessaries of life, 
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while they give them a home in the poorhouse. In medium- 
sized places (cities of 20,000-100,000), however, as well as in 
large cities (of over 100,000 inhabitants) , a particular organiza- 
tion becomes necessary, which is generally quite separate from 
the strictly administrative machinery, and is met with under such 
names as Armenverwaltung, Armendirection, Armenbehorde, and the 
like. Among the latter we may distinguish three principal 
methods. First: the director of the Armenverwaltung, generally 
the mayor or some other member of the local administration, 
examines, usually through paid officials, every application for 
aid ; these officials report on the case and thus reach a decision. 
This is now the least common method, all more important relief 
authorities having dropped it. Second : the administrative 
board has a number of unpaid assistants ; to each of these is 
assigned one or two small districts, within which he is to examine 
carefully all cases of poverty and distress that may occur ; his 
findings he reports to the board, usually with some suggestion 
or recommendation as to the kind of aid to be granted ; the 
decision of this matter, however, rests with the board. Third : 
the board has the entire business management in its hands ; the 
individual cases are divided among a number of honor offices; 
the holders of these offices not only examine and report on cases 
in their charge, but also determine what relief measures are to 
be employed, and, if the case does not require hospital care or 
removal to an institution, they even apply the remedy them- 
selves and assume a sort of guardianship over the dependents 
during the time they receive aid. This is the method now most 
generally in use ; it is based on the principle of the Elberfeld 
system, that the unpaid official must be held responsible for the 
resources which the community places at his disposal for the 
work. Following the example of Elberfeld, nearly all the cities 
of the Rhine have adopted this system, while many other large 
cities have reestablished or revived it, as Hamburg did. The 
old charity system of the city of Hamburg, superseded in 1893 
by the present one, was organized by Busch and Voigt at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and was received, at the time, 
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with a great deal of well-deserved admiration. It was based on 
entirely similar principles. 

The fundamental principle of the Elberfeld system might also 
be expressed thus : thorough examination of each individual 
dependent, continued careful guardianship during the period of 
dependence, and constant effort to help him regain economic 
independence. But these requirements can be fulfilled only 
through the assistance and cooperation of a sufficient number of 
well-qualified persons. And the great results the Elberfeld sys- 
tem has attained must be attributed largely to its success in 
regulating and keeping alive this cooperation. The first experi- 
ments along this line were made at the beginning of this century 
in the form of an organization of municipal charities, including 
all religious denominations ; its purpose was in the first place to 
check indiscriminate almsgiving, thus relieving the great evil of 
mendicity, and at the same time to take the place of ecclesias- 
tical poor relief, which no longer sufficed. Here, already, the 
principle of thorough examination, careful guardianship, and 
continued assistance was established. But in practical admin- 
istration the greatest difficulty was experienced because of the 
small number of helpers at command and their insufficient organ- 
ization. Then the number of helpers was increased, they were 
divided among the local districts, and their duties defined as 
those we have indicated. But the successful working of this 
arrangement was again curtailed and hampered by the fact that 
the helpers remained mere investigators and reporters, the decision 
as to manner and amount of the aid to be granted still remain- 
ing in the hands of the supervising board. The evils which it 
was intended to combat were not remedied, the poor taxes 
increased, the number of beggars was on the increase, and the 
ideas of the poor regulations were not carried out. It remained 
for a citizen of Elberfeld to discover the proper method, estab- 
lishing the personal responsibility of the helpers. Thus a great 
advance was made toward the solution of one of the most impor- 
tant problems of poor relief, viz., the proper relation between 
donor and recipient. In this spirit the reorganization was 
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effected, at Elberfeld, in 1852. We recognize in the reorgan- 
ization three points of importance : (a) individualization, (£>) 
the helpers have a voice in the determination of means, etc., 
(c) decentralization. The first is attained by a division 
of the entire city into quarters, such that each shall not contain 
more than four dependents (individuals or heads of families) , and 
the placing of each quarter under the supervision of a helper. 
The helper {Armenpfleger) is the chief organ of poor relief ; it 
is his duty to visit the poor of his quarter at regular intervals, 
to keep himself constantly informed as to their circumstances, 
and to exert an educational and refining influence over them 
and their families. He is to be their friend and adviser, and is 
to insist on discipline and order. Ill-disposed and lazy persons 
it is their duty to report to the authorities for legal prosecution. 
The arrangement which gives the helpers the decision as to 
manner and amount of the aid is this : the quarters are grouped 
into circuits or districts ; the helpers of a circuit have regular 
meetings for the purpose of discussing the work, taking coun- 
sel, and deciding on the amount, the kind, and duration of 
the assistance to be given. At the head of each such circuit 
there is a superintendent or inspector (Vorsteher) who presides 
over and directs the proceedings of the circuit and negotiates 
between the helpers and the central board. The central admin- 
istrative board {Hauptverwaltung) is composed of a representative 
of the city administration (Stadtverwaltung) and of members of 
the city council. It has in charge the general direction of poor 
relief, the control of the decisions and resolutions of the cir- 
cuits, the making of general regulations affecting all quarters, 
the supervision of institutional and hospital relief, etc. Moreover, 
it is the duty of this central board to search out the causes of 
poverty, to acquaint itself with the conditions of the poorer 
classes, to prepare and direct measures of a general nature, to 
see that the means at disposal are wisely used — in short, to 
attend to everything not directly connected with passing upon 
the individual case. Their control over the proceedings of the 
circuit, therefore, does not imply a suspicious scrutinizing of 
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each individual case, but is merely to give them an opportunity to 
see, in a general way, that the principles laid down in the poor 
laws are being carried out. The validity of the decisions of the 
circuit is not dependent on the approval of the board. 

With the single exception of the chairman of the general 
board, who usually belongs to the higher class of salaried 
municipal officials, all the offices, those of the board, the super- 
intendents, and the helpers, are purely honor offices. The 
members of the general board are chosen by the municipal 
council, the remaining officials by the board ; and all are obliged 
to perform the duties of their respective offices without any 
remuneration. This is in accord with the entire system of 
German self-government, which makes a large number of offices 
purely honorary ; especially is this true of their system of poor 
relief. And the peculiarity of this latter system is that, contrary 
to the custom of other forms of self-government, the offices 
are not limited to persons who have already won the greatest 
respect of their community, or who are made prominent by 
reason of wealth or social position, or who may have leisure to 
attend to the duties of an honor office. Here we find, on the 
contrary, that all classes of citizens are drawn into the ser- 
vice, and that a special effort is made to enlist the citizens of 
modest means, the tradesman, the mechanic, and the better 
class of laborers as helpers. Experience has proved beyond a 
doubt, that circuits made up entirely of helpers from the upper 
classes distribute their funds far more lavishly than those com- 
posed of helpers of all classes, and that helpers drawn from the 
upper classes too easily lose their sympathy with their wards, 
from whom they are socially too far removed. Moreover, both at 
Elberfeld and in other cities, it has become a tacitly accepted 
custom that the office of a helper in the poor relief is the first 
round in the ladder of municipal honor offices ; and no one can 
reach the upper, more highly esteemed positions, who does not 
begin on the bottom round. 

The machinery we have thus described is complemented by 
a thoroughly organized, well-regulated business management. 
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This is composed of a number of salaried officials forming a 
division of the general board, whose work supplements, in a 
variety of ways, that of the honor offices. It is their duty to 
gather statistics concerning each individual receiving aid, to 
collect these statistics in books and papers, so that they will be 
easily accessible to anyone desiring information concerning a 
particular person. It is also its duty to examine the proceed- 
ings of the circuits, and to bring to the notice of the general 
board any faults that may be discovered, etc. The object of all 
this, however, is not to control or direct the work of the helpers, 
but to supplement it ; but without this union and supervision 
and mediatory interposition there would be no decentralization, 
but the exact opposite ; for the independence of the several 
circuits would lead to entire arbitrariness, to a dangerous 
inequality, and the system would be lost. Finally, it may be 
added that the work of all these offices, the general board, the 
superintendents, the helpers, and the business management, 
must be carefully regulated by wise poor laws and by instruc- 
tions. These must furnish a good, reliable guide to a judicious 
performance of duty, without curtailing in the least the freedom 
of decision in a particular case. The value of good directions 
can never be overestimated. Lack of them and dependence 
upon the good sense and good will of the various officials may 
entirely frustrate the accomplishment of the desired results. 
To draw up proper regulations and directions, without going 
too much into minute details, and to carefully adapt them to a 
local environment will always be the most important part of the 
preparation for a reform of poor relief. 

The fact brought out in the first division of this article, viz., 
that there are certain general fixed laws governing poor relief, 
which should be applied under all circumstances, is to be con- 
sidered in the light of what we have just said at the close of 
the preceding division in regard to the adaptation of these 
laws. Nothing could be more senseless than to attempt to 
introduce the Elberfeld system, without making material 
changes in it, into all communes, even into all German com- 
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munes. To begin with, there is a vast difference between the 
sizes of the several communes. A measure that would be wise 
in a city of even 100,060 inhabitants might not be a success in 
Berlin, with nearly two millions of people in the city and sub- 
urbs. Hamburg, with its 600,000, occupies a position between 
the two ; likewise Dresden, Leipsic, Munich and other cities. 
Besides this the class, the kind of population, makes a very mate- 
rial difference. While Elberfeld has, on the whole, a settled popu- 
lation, composed largely of skilled laborers, the surrounding 
districts, with their mining and manufacturing industries, are 
inhabited by a very fluctuating population which makes vastly 
different demands upon relief work. The agricultural East has 
quite other needs in this line than the industrial West. Where- 
ever the growth of our modern cities creates special labor dis- 
tricts, where a single house often shelters a whole population of 
paupers, the Elberfeld quarter system cannot work ; moreover 
it would be very difficult to find a sufficient number of helpers 
in such a district, and the fundamental idea of the Elberfeld 
system, that of maintaining friendly, neighborly relations 
between the helper and fellow-men, is almost entirely lost ; for 
the constantly shifting population renders the establishing of 
such relations well-nigh impossible. On the other hand the 
system of administration is of importance. Where all or nearly 
all the officers are salaried and, as a consequence, the work 
tends to become formal and methodical, it should be quickened 
by the institution of honor offices. Where, as in Hamburg — 
and in this respect Hamburg probably comes nearer the Ameri- 
can form of government than any other German city — the 
local government has for centuries controlled all public offices, 
and has never paid any of its poor relief officials except the 
lowest clerks, — here it was found necessary to add a num- 
ber of more highly trained officials. Perhaps it is for this very 
reason that the Hamburg reforms excited a considerable 
interest in America, because it not only attempts an appropri- 
ate reform of the general system of poor relief, but also seeks 
to harmonize the work of the professional (salaried) officers 
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and that of the honor offices, and to supplement the one by the 
other. 

The deficiency of the Hamburg poor relief arose mainly 
from the fact that the relief work had not kept pace with the 
growth of the city ; the boundaries of the old quarters 
remained unchanged, while the number of helpers was not 
increased. The result was that a single helper, as a rule, had 
from 20 to 30 cases in charge ; in some districts the number ran 
as high as 40-50, and in a few even to 70-80. It will be read- 
ily seen that one who undertakes the duties of a helper besides 
his regular business or trade cannot give 40 or even 20 persons 
or families sufficient attention to thoroughly understand and 
constantly oversee their circumstances, to say nothing of his 
being their friend and adviser and performing the most impor- 
tant social function, that of a helper. And as a matter of fact 
the work of the helper had, with a few praiseworthy exceptions, 
become limited to the receiving of applications for assistance 
and a more or less careful examination at the time of the grant- 
ing of the first aid. But then the aid once granted was usually 
paid year after year, without a renewed investigation ; and in 
the first year after the reorganization it was found upon investi- 
gation that in nearly 5000 of the 9—10,000 cases then receiving 
aid the assistance was no longer necessary at all. The principal 
type of this class were widows with several children. At the 
time of the death of their husbands they were, indeed, entirely 
helpless ; but after a lapse of some ten years, during which their 
children had grown up, they were very well able to support 
themselves without any assistance whatever, and in some of 
these cases the joint earnings of several children living with 
their mother were found to exceed considerably the income of 
the better class of laborers. Another respect in which the old 
system of Hamburg was deficient was this : the record and 
such other material were not collected at one central office. The 
result was that as soon as an indigent pauper became reasonably 
well known in one part of the city and was no longer believed 
to be in need of support, all he had to do was to move to 
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another part of the city, there to receive aid again, instead of 
being legally prosecuted. In addition to this the superintend- 
ent of the circuit was overburdened with a lot of unnecessary 
clerical work, which would have been far better done by profes- 
sionals. All this led to a falling apart of the several circuits, 
to dissimilarity and inequality in the application of the poor 
laws, carelessness and lack of control in the business manage- 
ment, and together with these all of the other evils which are 
wont to result from careless and planless charity : money was 
often squandered on people who were either unworthy or not in 
need ; worthy poor, who were too backward to apply to the 
independent helpers for aid, were neglected ; poor judgment 
was often shown in giving money instead of provisions, or alms 
instead of work, or in supporting the parents instead of placing their 
child in an orphanage or other institution, etc. Spite of all this 
it must be said that in Hamburg the system of honor offices 
rests upon such venerable traditions that the sense of responsi- 
bility, in many cases, was very strong, and the abuses were not 
nearly so great nor so numerous as might have been expected. 
Nevertheless the grievances were sufficient to convince all judi- 
cious minds of the absolute necessity of a thorough, energetic 
reform. This view was very materially advanced by the publi- 
cations and assemblies of the German Society for Poor Relief 
and Philanthropy, which, like the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, seeks to disseminate correct principles of 
poor relief and philanthropy. 

Dr. E. Muensterberg. 
Berlin, Germany. 

(To be continued.) 



